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The  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

WHILE  world  attention  has  been  focused  on  Jap-  and  estimates  of  its  armed  strength  in  that  region 
anese  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India  and/or  are  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is 
Australia,  on  the  renewed  Japanese  drive  into  believed,  however,  that  before  the  German  inva- 
China,  and  on  battles  between  American  and  Jap-  sion  of  Russia  on  June  22,  1941,  Russia’s  indepen- 
anese  air  and  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  the  pos-  dent  Red  Banner  armies  of  the  Far  East  totaled  over 
sibility  of  a  Russo-Japanese  clash  in  Siberia  this  a  million  men.  Following  the  transfer  of  some  of 
summer  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  strategic  plans  these  troops  to  the  German  front  during  the  winter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Chinese  spokesmen  in  of  1941-42,  remaining  Russian  forces  are  thought,  ac- 
Chungking  have  repeatedly  emphasized  their  belief  cording  to  reports  from  Chungking,  to  be  between 
that  Japan,  by-passing  India  and  Australia  for  the  600,000  and  800,000,  supported  by  3,000  airplanes 
time  being,  might  first  strike  at  Russia,  in  an  effort  and  2,300  armored  vehicles.^  Equally  speculative 
to  prevent  the  Allies  from  using  the  Russian  base  are  estimates  of  Soviet  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific, 
at  Vladivostok,  only  650  miles  by  air  from  Tokyo,  based  on  Vladivostok  and  Petropavlovsk.  It  is  be- 
for  all-out  air  raids  against  the  island  of  Japan,  lieved  that,  in  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  had  in  Far 
Japanese  occupation  of  some  of  the  western  Aleu-  Eastern  waters,  “18  destroyers,  90  submarines,  80 
tian  Islands,  our  steppingstones  to  Kamchatka  as  coastal  motor  boats,  32  gunboats,  and  75  armored 
well  as  Japan’s  steppingstones  to  Alaska,  is  another  motor  boats,  with  a  personnel  of  4,500  men.”’ 
sign  of  Japan’s  interest  in  the  North  Pacific.  Exten-  The  Soviet  government  has  made  every  effort  to 
sion  of  Japanese  domination  in  this  area  would  avoid  a  clash  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Not  only 
jeopardize  communications  between  the  United  is  it  reluctant — as  it  has  been  since  1917 — to  enter 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  North  into  a  conflict  with  Japan,  but  it  would  find  it  ex- 
Pacific,  while  establishment  of  Japanese  control  on  tremely  difficult  to  fight  on  two  widely  separated 
the  mainland  of  Siberia  would  create  a  direct  threat  fronts.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  a  “second 
to  the  United  States.  front”  in  the  Far  East,  as  urged  by  some  American 

Japan’s  apparent  absorption  in  Southeast  Asia  critics  of  Moscow’s  policy,  it  would  merely  invite 
should  not  be  regarded  as  precluding  major  opera-  Japanese  retaliation,  without  being  able  to  count 
tions  on  the  Russian  front.  For  the  time  being,  011  adequate  aid  from  the  United  Nations.  Only 
Japan  is  employing  primarily  naval  and  air  forces  when  American  air  power  has  developed  to  the 
against  the  United  States  and  Britain,  and  still  has  point  where  continuous  raids  could  be  successfully 
the  bulk  of  its  land  forces  available  for  use  in  China  carried  out  against  Japan  from  Russian  territory, 
and  Siberia.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  Japan  has  would  it  be  even  possible  for  Russia  to  consider  the 
over  600,000  troops  concentrated  in  Japanese-con-  opening  of  a  second  front  in  the  Far  East.  At 
trolled  Manchoukuo,  along  the  Russian  border,  and  present,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
may  also  have  transferred  planes  to  that  area  from  ernment  has  any  intention  of  breaking  its  neutral- 
conquered  Burma.'  Soviet-Japanese  frontier  “inci-  Japan. 

dents,”  which  developed  into  military  engagements  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Russia  would 
at  Changkufeng  in  1938,  and  at  Nomonhan  in  not  resist  Japanese  attack,  because  the  Russians 
1939,  might  once  more  serve  as  an  occasion  for  know,  from  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  that 
Japanese  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  a  moment  when  Japanese  covet  control  of  the  Siberian  mainland, 
the  major  part  of  Russia’s  land  forces  are  engaged  The  Japanese  do  not  need  Siberia  as  an  outlet  for 
in  resisting  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  front,  from  immigration,  since  they  prefer  to  settle  in  more  tem- 
Murmansk  to  the  Black  Sea.  perate  regions,  and  have  shown  little  enthusiasm 

The  Soviet  government  has  carefully  guarded  the  2.  Andrew  J.  Steiper,  “Siberia;  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Front,”  Free 

secret  of  its  military  preparations  in  the  Far  East,  York),  April  1942,  p.  257. 

3.  Major  R.  Finest  Dupuy,  World  in  Anns  (Harrisburg,  Pa., 
I.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  June  19,  1942.  Military  Service  Publishing  Company,  1939). 
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about  immigrating  to  Manchoukuo.  Nor  do  they 
need  Siberia’s  raw  materials,  now  that  they  have 
obtained  control  of  the  rich  resources  of  Malaya 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  But  today,  as  in  the 
earlier  years  of  this  century,  Tokyo  regards  a  strong 
Russia  in  control  of  the  Siberian  mainland,  just 
across  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  its  territory,  as  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  Japanese  security.  It  also  regards 
Siberia  as  a  barrier  to  its  conquest  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Japan  needs  Siberia  both  to  extend  its  con¬ 
quests  in  China,  and  to  prosecute  its  war  against 
the  United  States. 

Russia’s  intervention  in  1894-95 

Russo-Japanese  friction  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
resulting  from  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  It  dates 
back  to  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Russia  temporarily  turned  away  from  the 
Balkans,  where  it  had  long  been  at  odds  with  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  and  Turkey,  to  development  of  its 
interests  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  When  Japan 
defeated  China  in  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1894-95, 
Russia  came  to  China’s  aid.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  France  and  Germany,  it  forced  Japan  to 
surrender  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  ceded  by  the 
Chinese  and,  with  the  aid  of  France,  extended  a 
loan  to  China,  whose  finances  had  been  disrupted 
by  the  war.'*  In  1896,  when  the  Chinese  Minister, 
Li  Hung-chang,  visited  St.  Petersburg,  he  and  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  Lobanov  signed  a  treaty 
of  friendship  in  which  Russia  undertook  to  aid 
China  in  case  of  aggression  by  a  third  power,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  treaty  had  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Japan.’  Russia’s  intervention  on  behalf  of 
China  was  not  dictated  by  sympathy  for  the  Chinese, 
but  by  a  desire  to  extend  Russian  influence  in  China. 

THE  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

Four  years  earlier,  in  1891,  the  Tsarist  govern¬ 
ment  had  begun  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  was  to  link  Russia  with 
the  Pacific.  The  Far  Eastern  section  of  this  railway, 
built  on  Russian  territory,  followed  a  circuitous 
course  along  the  Amur  River,  and  it  appeared  de¬ 
sirable,  for  both  economic  and  strategic  reasons,  to 
build  a  second  section,  affording  a  direct  route  to 
Vladivostok  through  Manchuria,  a  region  then  con¬ 
trolled  by  China.  By  the  secret  Li-Lobanov  treaty 
of  1896,  China  granted  permission  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  through  North  Manchuria,  which 
was  to  be  built  and  operated  by  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion.^  The  construction  of  this  railway  was  financed 

4.  For  a  concise  account,  see  George  Vernadsky,  A  History  of 
Russia  (New  Haven,  Yale  University,  revised  edition,  1930). 

5.  For  text  of  treaty,  see  John  V.  A.  MacMurray,  Treaties  and 
Agreements  with  and  concerning  China,  i8g4-igig  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1921),  Vol.  I,  p.  81. 

6.  Ihid. 


by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  established  in  1895 
with  the  assistance  of  several  prominent  Paris 
banks.  On  September  8,  1896  the  Chinese  Minister 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  representatives  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  signed  a  contract  by  which  China 
granted  the  bank  a  concession  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railway  establishing  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  Chita  and  the  Russian  Ussuri 
Railway,  the  easternmost  section  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  system.’  This  railway  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  a  separate  corporation — the  “Chinese 
Eastern  Company’’ — which  was  founded  in  De¬ 
cember  1896  as  a  Russian  joint-stock  company.® 
It  was  provided  that,  at  the  expiration  of  80  years 
from  the  date  of  completion  (or  in  1983),  the  rail¬ 
way  was  to  revert  to  China  free  of  charge,  while  at 
the  expiration  of  36  years  (or  in  1939)  China  was 
to  have  the  right  to  buy  it  upon  payment  in  full  of 
capital,  debts  and  interest.  Construction  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  was  begun  in  1897,  and  the  line 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  July  i,  1903.^ 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR,  I9O4-O5 

Meanwhile,  the  good  effects  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Treaty  of  1896  had  been  dissipated  by  Russia’s  de¬ 
cision  to  participate  in  the  division  of  Chinese 
spoils  undertaken  by  the  great  powers.  Russian 
troops  occupied  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  which 
China  was  forced  to  cede  to  Russia  under  a  25-year 
lease  concluded  in  1898  giving  Russia  control 
of  Port  Arthur,  greatly  coveted  warm-water  out¬ 
let  to  the  Pacific.  Russia  also  took  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900,  thus 
further  alienating  China.  Nor  did  it  succeed  in 
adjusting  its  differences  with  Japan,  which  had  be¬ 
come  alarmed  by  Russia’s  occupation  of  the  Liao¬ 
tung  Peninsula  and  by  Russian  economic  competi¬ 
tion  in  Korea.  On  February  9,  1904,  without  warn¬ 
ing,  Japanese  armed  vessels  attacked  Russian  armed 
ships  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  precip¬ 
itating  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-05.*° 

This  war  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  for  Russia, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea,  due  to  lack  of  trained  com¬ 
manders  and  adequate  war  equipment,  poor  morale 
in  the  ranks,  and  serious  difficulties  in  transporting 
men  and  materials  over  the  just  completed,  single- 
track  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  defeats  inflicted 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

9.  The  total  cost  of  the  railway  was  estimated  at  400,000,000 
Russian  gold  rubles,  or  $200,000,000.  In  1919  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  merged  with  the  Banque  du  Nord,  a  Paris  institution,  and 
became  known  as  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank.  In  1912  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  the  Russo-Asiatic 
Bank  were  held  by  French  investors.  S.  Ronin,  Inostrannyi  Kap- 
ital  i  Riiss/^ie  Banhi  (Foreign  Capital  and  Russian  Banks,  Mos¬ 
cow,  1936). 

I  o.  For  a  useful  history  of  Russo-Japanese  relations,  see  Prince 
A.  Lobanov-Rostovsky,  Russia  and  Asia  (New  York,  Macmillan, 

1933). 
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on  Russia  by  Japan  crystallized  internal  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  flared  up  into  disorders  culminating 
in  the  1905  revolution.  By  the  peace  treaty  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  concluded  in  1905,“  Russia  recognized 
Japan’s  “paramount  political,  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interests”  in  Korea;  transferred  to  Japan — 
subject  to  China’s  approval — the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur,  Talienwan  and  adjacent  territory,  as  well 
as  the  railway  between  Changchun  and  Port 
Arthur;  and  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  half  of 
the  island  of  Sakhalin,  as  well  as  its  unexpired 
leasehold  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  In  1907,  after 
Russia  had  settled  outstanding  differences  with 
Britain  (linked  to  Japan  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  al¬ 
liance  of  1902),  the  Tsarist  government  signed  a 
treaty  with  Japan,  in  which  Russia  and  Japan 
agreed  to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China,  and  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  A  few 
months  later,  in  1907,  the  two  countries  signed  three 
agreements  regarding  matters  settled  in  principle  at 
Portsmouth — fisheries,  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  the  Manchurian  railways."®  While  American 
public  opinion,  and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
had  on  the  whole  favored  Japan  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  the  Portsmouth  conference  marked 
a  turning-point  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  thereafter  became  increasingly  distrustful 
of  Japan." 

JAPANESE  OCCUPATION  OF  SIBERIA,  I918-I92O 

While  Japan  fought  in  the  first  World  War 
on  the  same  side  as  Russia,  its  ultimate  purpose 
in  the  Far  East  was  indicated  by  its  tenacious 
hold  on  Shantung  and  its  intervention  in  Siberia 
in  1918-20.  The  avowed  object  of  this  intervention, 
which  took  place  after  Russia  had  signed  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk  in  March 
1918,  was  to  protect  Czechoslovak  war  prisoners — 
then  on  their  famous  march  across  Russia  to  the 
Pacific — against  alleged  attacks  by  Austrian  and 
German  prisoners,  to  assist  any  efforts  at  self-de¬ 
fense  against  Germany  in  which  Russia  might  be 
willing  to  accept  assistance,  and  to  combat  Bolshe¬ 
vism.  Japan,  which  participated  in  the  Siberian  in¬ 
tervention  along  with  the  United  States  and  several 
other  Allied  powers,  while  also  opposed  to  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  apparently  had  as  its  main  objective  the  ac- 

11.  For  text  of  treaty,  see  MacMurray,  Treaties  and  Agreements 
with  and  concerning  China,  t8g4-igig,  cited,  Vol.  I.  pp.  522-28. 
For  analysis  of  negotiations,  and  especially  the  role  played  by  the 
United  States,  see  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  The  Far  Eastern  Policy 
of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1938),  Chap. 
III.  Japan  had  held  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  until  1875, 
when  it  had  ceded  that  territory  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the 
Kuril  Islands.  Vernadsky,  A  History  of  Russia,  cited,  p.  176. 
iia.  G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1878-igig  (New 
York,  Holt,  1923),  p.  397. 

12.  See  Griswold,  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
cited.  Chap.  III. 
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quisition  of  territory  in  Siberia."®  Instead  of  the 
7,000  men  it  had  agreed  to  send  to  Siberia,  Japan 
dispatched  over  72,000,  ostensibly  to  protect  Siberian 
railways — as  contrasted  with  9,000  sent  by  the 
United  States.  Despite  repeated  American  protests, 
the  Japanese  aided  various  anti-Bolshevik  move¬ 
ments,  notably  those  headed  by  Kalmikov  and 
Semenov. 

When  American  troops  left  Siberia  on  April  i, 
1920,  Japan  announced  that  it  could  not  effect  an 
immediate  evacuation,  but  denied  that  it  had  any 
designs  on  Russian  territory.  The  population  of 
Siberia  grew  increasingly  hostile  to  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation,  and  clashes  between  Russian  nationals  and 
Japanese  troops  became  a  daily  occurence.  The  most 
dramatic  of  these  took  place  at  Nikolaevsk,  where 
Russian  “partisans”  massacred  Japanese  troops  and 
civilians  in  February  1920.  The  Japanese  seized  on 
this  incident  to  justify  extension  of  their  control, 
and  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  Russian 
island  of  Sakhalin,  the  southern  part  of  which  they 
had  obtained  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

Maintenance  of  occupation  forces  in  Siberia,  how¬ 
ever,  was  rendered  daily  less  justified  after  1920  by 
the  formation  in  Siberia  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Soviet  government  in 
.Moscow.  The  growing  strength  of  the  Kremlin,  as 
well  as  the  protests  of  the  United  States  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  Japan  against  the  continuance  of 
intervention,  finally  caused  Tokyo  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  The 
first  conference,  held  at  Dairen  from  August  1921 
10  .\pril  1922,  ended  in  failure.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
V/ashington  Conference  of  1921-22,  Japan  had  as¬ 
sured  the  United  States  that  it  was  its  “fixed  and 
settled  policy”  to  observe  the  principle  of  noninter¬ 
vention  in  Russia’s  internal  affairs.  At  a  conference 
which  began  at  Changchun  on  September  3,  1922, 
Japan  once  more  attempted  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  openly  supported  by 
Moscow.  Despite  the  breakdown  of  this  conference, 
Japan  evacuated  the  mainland  by  November  1922, 
retaining  only  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin." 

SOVTET-JAPANESE  CONVENTION  OF  I925 

Unofficial  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
Soviet-Japanese  relations  were  opened  in  1922, 

12a.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  fapan’s  Pacific  Policy  (New  York,  Dut¬ 
ton,  1922),  p.  250.  For  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Allied  inter¬ 
vention  in  Siberia,  see  General  William  S.  Graves,  America's 
Siberian  Adventure  (New  York,  Peter  Smith,  revised  edition, 
1941);  Griswold,  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
cited,  pp.  228  et  seq. 

13.  Following  Japanese  evacuation,  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
became  a  part  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  under  the  name  of  “Far  Eastern 
.Area.”  In  1926  it  was  reorganized  into  the  Far  Eastern  Region  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  in  1939  was  divided  up  into  several  adminis¬ 
trative  areas.  See  Steiger,  “Siberia:  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Front,” 
cited. 


when  M,  Jotfe,  representing  the  Soviet  government, 
conferred  with  Viscount  Goto  in  Tokyo.  These 
negotiations  broke  down,  chiefly  because  Japan  in¬ 
sisted  on  Soviet  recognition  of  Tsarist  debts  and 
treaties,  and  demanded  an  official  apology  for  the 
Nikolaevsk  affair,  which  the  Soviet  government  re¬ 
fused  to  give.  Two  years  later,  however,  when  Japan 
had  been  virtually  isolated  by  Great  Britain’s  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902  and 
by  the  American  Quota  Immigration  Act  of  1924, 
negotiations  were  resumed  by  M.  Karakhan,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  China.  On  January  20,  1925  the 
two  countries  concluded  a  convention  establishing 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations.'"*  This  conven¬ 
tion  provided  that  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  1905 
remained  in  force,  but  all  other  Russo-Japanese  treat¬ 
ies  concluded  before  1917  were  to  be  re-examined 
at  a  subsequent  conference.  The  two  parties  under¬ 
took  “to  refrain  and  restrain  all  persons  in  any 
governmental  service  for  them,  and  all  organiza¬ 
tions  in  receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from 
them,  from  any  act  .  .  .  liable  in  any  way  whatever 
to  endanger’’  order  and  security  in  their  respective 
territories,  and  agreed  not  to  permit  the  presence 
of  “organizations  or  groups  pretending  to  be  the 
government  for  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
other  party.”  While  the  first  of  these  provisions 
represented  a  Soviet  pledge  not  to  support  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  in  Japan,  the  second  barred 
Japanese  aid  to  White  Russians. 

14.  For  text,  see  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  XXXIV 
(>935).  P-  32- 


By  a  protocol  attached  to  the  convention,  the 
question  of  Tsarist  debts  to  Japan  was  deferred  to 
future  settlement,  and  Japan  agreed  that  its  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  northern  Sakhalin  by 
May  15,  1925,  when  the  area  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Soviet  government.  A  second  protocol  provided 
that  Japanese  concerns  recommended  by  the  Tokyo 
government  should  have  the  right  to  exploit  50 
per  cent  of  each  of  certain  specified  oil  fields  in 
northern  Sakhalin,  and  to  prospect  for  oil  in  certain 
eastern  areas  of  the  island.  In  addition,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  permitted  to  exploit  coal  fields  on  the 
western  coast  of  Sakhalin.  Finally,  on  January  25, 
1928,  the  two  countries  concluded  a  fishery  con¬ 
vention  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  granted  Japanese  subjects  the  right 
to  catch  and  prepare  fish  and  aquatic  products 
along  the  Soviet  coasts  of  the  Japan,  Okhotsk  and 
Bering  seas,  with  the  exception  of  37  specified 
rivers  and  inlets.'^ 

While  the  1925  convention  and  the  fishery  agree¬ 
ment  of  1928  established  normal  Soviet-Japanese 
relations,  they  failed  to  settle  a  number  of  questions 
which  have  since  caused  recurring  friction  between 
the  two  countries.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  the  status  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  fishery  rights.  Soviet-Japanese  friction 
was  enhanced  by  Japan's  fear  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  would  become  too  powerful  in  the  Far 
East — and  by  similar  apprehension  in  Moscow  that 

15.  For  text  of  fishery  convention,  see  ilnti.,  Vol.  LXXX 
(1928),  p.  341. 
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Japan,  with  the  aid  of  White  Russians  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Manchuria  after  the  revolution, 
would  attack  the  Soviet  Union  before  completion 
of  its  plan  for  industrialization  of  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  Relations  between  the  two  countries  were  fur¬ 
ther  strained  by  Russia’s  aid  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  China  in  the  form  of  airplanes,  credits, 
and  sales  of  war  materials  from  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1951  until  Russia  itself  was  invaded 
by  Germany  in  1941 — the  most  important  aid  ren¬ 
dered  to  China  by  a  foreign  state  during  that 
decade.''* 

THE  STATUS  OF  OUTER  MONGOLIA 

The  status  of  Outer  Mongolia  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  Russo-Japanese  relations  since  1905. 
The  division  of  Mongolia,  which  had  been  under 
China’s  suzerainty  since  the  seventeenth  century, 
into  outer  and  inner  areas,  had  long  been  conceded 
by  other  powers.  By  the  secret  convention  of 
1907,  reaffirmed  in  1910,  Japan,  in  return  for 
Russia’s  recognition  of  Tokyo’s  special  inter¬ 
ests  in  Korea  and  Inner  Mongolia,  had  rec¬ 
ognized  Russia’s  special  interests  in  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.'^  Russia  had  acquired  these  interests  as 
early  as  1881  under  a  treaty  concluded  with  China 
at  St.  Petersburg.*’  In  1911,  when  China  was  torn 
by  revolution,  the  Mongolian  princes  and  lamas  re¬ 
volted  against  the  Peking  government,  declared  the 
independence  of  Outer  Mongolia,  proclaimed  the 
Hutukhtu,  head  of  the  religious  order  of  lamas, 
Mongolian  ruler,  and  sent  a  mission  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  rec]uesting  Russian  protection  against  China. 
By  the  agreement  of  November  3,  1912,  Russia 
undertook  to  assist  Mongolia  in  maintaining  its 
autonomy;  it  also  recognized  that  the  Mongolian 
government  had  the  right  to  form  its  own  army 
and  not  to  admit  Chinese  colonization  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Chinese  troops  on  its  territory.  In  return, 
Mongolia  granted  a  number  of  privileges  to  Rus¬ 
sian  nationals  and  Russian  trade.'® 

Mongolia’s  position  was  further  defined  by  a 
Russo-Chinese  declaration  and  exchange  of  notes 
on  November  5,  1913.  Russia  recognized  China’s 
suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia,  while  China  rec¬ 
ognized  the  autonomy  of  its  former  vassal.  Both 
parties  agreed  to  settle  all  administrative  and  com¬ 
mercial  questions  in  their  territory,  and  undertook 

isa.  Harold  S.  Quigley,  Far  Eastern  War,  igjy-ig4i  (Boston, 
World  Peace  Foundatif'n,  1942),  p.  252. 

16.  For  the  Fnglisl’  texts  of  these  conventions,  which  were 
published  by  the  Soviet  government  after  the  1917  revolution, 
sec  Vhetor  A.  Yakhontoff,  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Far  East  (New  York,  Coward-McCann,  1931),  pp.  375,  377. 

17.  The  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  concluded  for  a  10-year  peri¬ 
od  subject  to  renewal,  was  renewed  in  1891  and  1901,  but  was 
neither  renewed  nor  abrogated  in  1911. 

18.  MacMurray,  Treaties  and  Agreements  with  and  concerning 
China,  i8g4-igig,  cited,  Vol.  II,  p.  992. 
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to  send  no  troops  into  Outer  Mongolia,  to  maintain 
no  civil  or  military  officials  in  that  region,  and  to 
abstain  from  colonization.  China  accepted  Russia’s 
g(Kxl  offices  for  the  establishment  of  relations  with 
Outer  Mongolia,  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  political  or  territorial  nature  affecting 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  China  in  that  region 
were  to  be  settled  by  subsequent  negotiations  in 
which  Outer  Mongolia  was  to  participate. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
September  1914,  Russia  consolidated  its  position  in 
Outer  Mongolia  by  two  agreements  concluded  with 
the  Mongolian  government  at  Kiakhta.  By  the  first 
of  these  instruments,  Mongolia  agreed  to  seek 
Russia’s  advice  regarding  the  construction  of  future 
railways  and  to  consult  Russia  before  granting  rail¬ 
way  concessions  to  foreign  nationals,’"  while  by  the 
second  Russia  obtained  a  concession  for  a  telegraph 
line  which  Mongolia  could  purchase  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  thirty  years.’*  These  agreements  were  fol¬ 
lowed  on  June  7,  1915  by  a  tripartite  treaty  which 
Russia,  China  and  Mongolia  signed  at  Kiakhta.” 
Russia  and  China  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of 
Mongolia’s  autonomy  and  reiterated  their  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  interfere  in  its  internal  administration, 
while  Mongolia  recognized  China’s  suzerainty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Mongolia  had 
the  right  to  conclude  international  agreements  re¬ 
garding  all  questions  of  a  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  nature,  but  not  regarding  political  and  terri¬ 
torial  questions.  The  tripartite  treaty  in  practice  es¬ 
tablished  Russo-Chinese  co-suzerainty  over  Outer 
Mongolia.’^ 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  offered  China  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  regain  its  dominance  in  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  The  Chinese  General  Hsu  Shu-tseng  dis¬ 
patched  troops  to  that  region  in  violation  of  previ¬ 
ous  agreements  with  Russia,  displaced  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Hutukhtu,  and  attempted  to  eliminate 
Russian  influence.  The  situation  in  Outer  Mongolia 
was  further  complicated  by  the  appearance  of 
Baron  Ungern  von  Sternberg,  a  White  Russian 
officer  who  had  served  under  Semenov  and  had 
been  driven  from  Siberia  by  the  Red  Guards.  In 
the  autumn  of  1920  Baron  Ungern,  with  a  motley 
band  of  followers,  attacked  Urga,  the  capital  of 
Outer  Mongolia,  which  he  occupied  in  1921.  The 
Hutukhtu  was  restored  to  power,  and  Baron  Un¬ 
gern  became  his  chief  military  adviser.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  Mongol  People’s  party,  formed  in  Russia 
in  1918,  had  meanwhile  proclaimed  a  Provisional 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  1066. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  1178. 

2 1 .  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 79. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  1239 

23.  H.  B.  Morse  and  H.  F.  McNair,  Far  Eastern  International 
Relations  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931),  p.  567. 
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Government  at  Kiakhta,  on  Soviet  territory.  When 
Baron  Ungern  attempted  to  attack  Kiakhta,  he 
was  defeated  by  Soviet  and  Mongol  troops,  which 
then  pressed  on  to  Urga,  capturing  it  in  July  1921. 
The  Hutukhtu  was  shorn  of  his  temporal  power, 
and  a  Revolutionary  Mongol  People’s  Government, 
closely  associated  with  Moscow,  was  established 
at  Urga.^'^ 

Having  repudiated  all  Tsarist  treaties  with  Mon¬ 
golia,  the  Soviet  government,  by  an  agreement  of 
November  5,  1921,  recognized  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Government,  with  which  it  established 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations.*’  That  Outer 
Mongolia  might  serve  as  a  buffer  against  future 
attempts  to  invade  Russia  was  indicated  in  Article 
3  of  the  agreement,  by  which  each  party  undertook 
not  to  permit  the  formation  or  sojourn  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  of  any  organization,  groups  or  individuals 
hostile  to  the  other,  and  to  prevent  the  transporta¬ 
tion  or  importation  of  arms  belonging  or  consigned 
to  organizations  “struggling  directly  or  indirectly” 
against  the  other  party.  The  Soviet  government, 
however,  did  not  disregard  China’s  interests:  by 
the  Peking  agreement  of  May  31,  1924,  it  recog¬ 
nized  Outer  Mongolia  as  an  “integral  part”  of 
China,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  that 
region,  which  it  did  in  1925.  The  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  caused  no  decline  in  Soviet  influence. 
The  Mongolian  political  and  economic  system  is 
modeled  as  closely  on  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  social  conditions  of  a  predorhinantly  nomadic 
population  permit.^^  Many  young  Mongolians  have 
received  training  in  Moscow,  and  Mongolian  troops 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Russians  against  the 
Japanese  at  Nomonhan. 

While  the  Russo-Japanese  conventions  of  1907 
and  1910,  by  which  Japan  recognized  Russia’s 
special  interests  in  Outer  Mongolia,  have  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  Soviet  government,  Japan  has  hith¬ 
erto  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  in  Outer  Mongolia.  Fear  has  been  expressed 
in  Tokyo,  however,  that  the  Mongolian  Republic 
might  eventually  become  a  member  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,^’  and  that  the  Soviet 
government  might  then  seek  to  extend  its  influence 

24.  Ibid.,  pp.  665-69;  Louis  Fischer,  The  Soviets  in  World  Af¬ 
fairs  (New  York,  Cape  and  Smith,  1930),  Vol.  II,  pp.  531  et  seq. 

25.  Treaties  and  Agreements  with  and  concerning  China,  1919- 
1929  (New  York,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
1929),  Pamphlet  No.  50,  p.  53. 

26.  For  the  constitution  of  the  Mongolian  Republic,  adopted 
by  the  Mongol  People’s  Assembly  in  November  1924,  sec  The 
China  Year  Boo/^,  1928  (Tientsin,  The  Tientsin  Press,  1929), 
p.  381. 

27.  For  Japanese  criticisms  of  Russian  influence  in  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  see  “A  Japanese  View  of  Outer  Mongolia,”  a  condensed 
translation  of  The  Outer  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  by  Yasuo 
Misshima  and  Tomio  Goto,  translated  and  summarized  from  the 
Japanese  by  Andrew  J.  Grajdanzev  (New  York,  International 
Secretariat,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942). 


to  Inner  Mongolia,  which  Japan  regards  as  its 
sphere  of  interest.  Tokyo,  moreover,  has  claimed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  established  the  principle  of 
the  “closed  door”  in  Mongolia,  and  that  “the  only 
side  on  which  Mongolian  bread  is  buttered  is  the 
Russian.”*® 

In  1935,  following  Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria, 
and  while  negotiations  were  still  pending  concern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  Jap- 
anese-Manchoukuo  representatives  made  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  “open  up”  Outer  Mongolia.  A  series 
of  clashes  between  Russians  and  Japanese  occurred 
along  the  Manchoukuo-Outer  Mongolia  border,  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  incident  at  Khalka  Miao,  a  small 
town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Buir  Nor,  on  January 
24,  1935.“^  Settlement  of  this  incident  was  delayed 
by  Japanese  demands  that  the  agenda  should  in¬ 
clude  the  opening  of  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Japan  and  Manchoukuo,  particularly  for 
purposes  of  “travel,  residence  and  business.”’^  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  series  of  proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals  between  representatives  of  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Manchoukuo,  the  Foreign  Office  spokes¬ 
man  in  Tokyo  admitted  that  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  approved  Manchoukuo’s  efforts  to  open  Outer 
Mongolia.  He  declared  that  Manchoukuo  was  now 
“knocking  at  Outer  Mongolia’s  door  as  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  knocked  at  Japan’s  door  in  1858.”’* 

Early  in  1936  the  frontier  clashes  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  issue  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  March  4,  1936  Stalin  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  Roy  W.  Howard  at  Moscow  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  come  to  the  aid  of  Outer  Mongolia 
if  the  latter  were  attacked  by  Japan.’*  Following 
a  serious  clash  near  Lake  Buir  Nor,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Outer  Mongolia  on  April  8,  published 
the  text  of  a  mutual  assistance  pact  they  had  signed 
at  Ulan  Bator  on  March  12.”  The  preamble  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  for  mutual 
assistance  in  case  of  attack  had  existed  between  the 
two  countries  since  November  1934.  This  official 
clarification  by  the  Soviet  government  of  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Outer  Mongolia  did  not  allay  Soviet- 
Japanese  friction  along  the  border  of  Manchoukuo, 
where  incidents  continued  to  flare  up,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  occurring  at  Nomonhan  in  1939.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1941  a  Mixed  Border  Commission  at  Har- 

28.  Tokichi  Tanaka,  “Soviet-Japancse  Relations,”  Contempo¬ 
rary  Japan  (Tokyo),  June  1932,  p.  16. 

29.  For  details,  see  T.  A.  Bisson,  “Outer  Mongolia:  A  New 
Danger  Zone  in  the  Far  East,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November 
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bin  arranged  an  agreement  to  end  the  Nomonhan 
dispute,  and  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Man- 
choukuo  and  Outer  Mongolia  was  announced 
simultaneously  on  May  15,  1942  in  Hsinkiang  and 
Ulan  Bator,  capitals  of  the  two  countries.’"* 

SOVIET  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MANCHOUKUO 

Even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  should  have  wanted  to  op¬ 
pose  Japan’s  conquest  of  Manchuria — which  seems 
doubtful  in  view  of  its  subsequent  course —  it  was 
not  industrially  or  militarily  prepared  for  a  clash 
with  Japan  in  1931,  and  Japan  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  Manchuria  without  fear  of  intervention  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  When  Japan  occupied  Harbin  and 
Tsitsihar,  the  two  largest  cities  in  Manchuria  on 
the  Soviet-owned  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and 
extended  its  operations  to  the  Siberian  frontier,  the 
Soviet  Union  accepted  Japan’s  conquest  as  a  fait 
accompli.  Although  Moscow  refused  to  accord  de 
jure  recognition  to  the  new  state  of  Manchoukuo, 
it  reconciled  itself  to  the  de  facto  situation,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  permitted  Manchoukuo  consuls  to  take 
up  their  posts  in  several  cities  of  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

By  the  spring  of  1933  the  U.S.S.R.  had  apparently 
become  convinced  that  the  wisest  course  was  to 
avoid  a  clash  with  Japan,  and  to  cut  its  losses  in 
Manchoukuo.”  The  principal  asset  of  the  Soviet 
government  in  Manchoukuo  was  the  Chinese  East¬ 
ern  Railway,  which  represented  an  important  in¬ 
vestment  and  provided  livelihood  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  Soviet  employees.  Soviet  efforts  to  share  man¬ 
agement  of  the  railway  with  Manchoukuo,  how¬ 
ever,  had  proved  unsatisfactory.^^  Recognizing  that 
the  railway  had  become  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset,  the  Soviet  government  offered  on  May  2, 
1933  to  sell  the  line,  and  Soviet-Manchoukuo  nego¬ 
tiations  to  that  effect  opened  in  Tokyo  on  June  26 
under  the  aegis  of  Japanese  authorities.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  finally  signed  in  Tokyo  on  March  23, 
1935.’’  The  sale  price  of  the  r.iilway  and  appertaining 
properties  was  fixed  at  140  million  yen  (in  exchange 
current  at  that  time  a  yen  was  the  equivalent  of  less 
than  30  cents).  An  additional  sum  of  30  million  yen 
was  allotted  to  the  Soviet  employees  of  the  railway 
in  retirement  allowances  and  other  payments.  One- 
third  of  the  sale  price  was  made  payable  in  cash, 

34.  Xew  Yorl(^  Herald  Tribune ,  April  is,  1942,  quoting  broad¬ 
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of  which  half  was  to  be  transferred  on  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  and  the  rest  in  four  installments 
within  three  years.  The  remaining  two-thirds  was 
met  in  the  form  of  goods  to  be  ordered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  within  six  months  from  Japan  or 
Manchoukuo,  and  delivered  over  a  three-year  peri¬ 
od.  The  sum  paid  for  the  railway  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  50  million  yen  first  offered  by 
Manchoukuo,  although  far  below  the  original  So¬ 
viet  demand  of  250  million  gold  rubles  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  400  million  gold  rubles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railway’s  value  had  seriously 
depreciated,  it  constituted  a  grave  political  liability, 
and  in  the  circumstances  the  Soviet  authorities  may 
well  have  been  satisfied  to  liquidate  interest  in  the 
railway  on  those  terms. 

NORTH  SAKHALIN  OIL  CONCESSIONS 

A  protocol  attached  to  the  Soviet-Japanese  con¬ 
vention  of  1925  had  granted  Japanese  concerns  the 
right  to  exploit  half  the  established  oil  fields  for 
“40  to  50  years”  on  a  royalty  basis.’**  In  addition, 
the  protocol  allowed  Japanese  firms  prospecting 
rights  “for  a  period  [of  J  from  five  to  ten  years”  in 
a  43-square-mile  area,  with  similar  half-and-half 
exploitation  privileges  on  new  wells.  By  an  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  in  1926,  the  prospective  fields  in 
this  area  were  allotted,  and  the  duration  of  the 
Japanese  exploration  rights  fixed  at  ten  years. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  between 
1926  and  1936  the  Japanese  had  managed  to  obtain 
the  bulk  of  the  output  of  North  Sakhalin  oil.  The 
supply  from  their  own  concessionaire  fields  was 
augmented  by  purchase  of  the  output  of  Soviet- 
operated  oil  wells.  By  1936  the  rapid  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Soviet  Far  E^ist  had  changed  this 
picture  in  important  respects.  With  the  increased 
industrialization  of  contiguous  Soviet  areas,  and 
especially  since  the  opening  of  a  large  oil  refinery 
at  Khabarovsk  in  1934,’**  Soviet  requirements  for  oil 
had  greatly  expanded.  In  1928  the  Sakhneft  Trust 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  began  exploitation  of  the  Soviet  oil 
fields  in  North  Sakhalin,  and  by  1933  Soviet  output 
virtually  equalled  that  of  the  Japanese  concession- 
aires."*®  Half  of  the  Soviet  output  was  sold  to 
Japan  in  1933.  During  succeeding  years,  in  which 
Soviet  production  considerably  outstripped  Jap¬ 
anese,  much  larger  amounts  were  pre-empted  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Region.  The  proportion  available 
for  sale  declined  and,  when  the  Japanese  contract 
for  purchase  of  the  Soviet  oil  output  expired,  it 

38.  Later  fixed  at  45  years,  expiring  in  1970. 

39.  The  capacity  of  this  refinery,  which  by  1938  consumed  the 
entire  Soviet  output  in  North  Sakhalin,  appears  to  exceed  avail¬ 
able  oil  supplies,  but  new  fields  were  being  opened  up  in  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  September  7,  1938,  p.  209. 

40.  Ibid.,  May  8,  1935,  p.  71;  September  9,  1936,  pp.  206-207; 
September  7,  1938,  p.  209. 
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was  not  renewed."**  This  condition  led  the  Japanese 
to  prize  even  more  highly  the  agreement  regarding 
prospecting  rights  in  North  Sakhalin,  and  to  make 
greater  efforts  for  its  renewal  before  the  expiration 
date  of  December  31,  1936.  Negotiations  on  this 
issue  were  opened  in  1935,  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
agreed  to  a  two-year  extension.  The  Japanese  au¬ 
thorities,  however,  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  five- 
year  extension,  and  continued  to  press  this  demand 
during  the  summer  of  1936.  On  October  10,  1936  an 
agreement  was  signed  at  Moscow  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  granted  the  longer  term."*^ 

DISPUTES  OVER  FISHERIES 

The  application  of  the  fishery  agreement  of  1928 
has  occasioned  a  number  of  disputes  between  So¬ 
viet  authorities  and  Japanese  fishing  concerns.  The 
Japanese  fishing  industry,  which  had  never  been 
soundly  established,  suffered  in  the  1930’s  both 
from  shortage  of  capital  and  from  the  drastic  fall  in 
canned  fish  prices,  and  consequently  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compete  with  Soviet  fisheries."**  Scarcely  a 
fishing  season  went  by  without  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Soviet  and  Japanese  fishermen, 
each  side  accusing  the  other  of  poaching.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  dispute,  however,  was  about  payments  for  the 
annual  leases  which,  according  to  the  agreement, 
were  to  be  made  in  rubles.  A  compromise  was 
finally  reached  in  1931  which  assigned  to  the  ruble 
a  valuation  of  32.5  sen  (16  cents) — a  figure  below 
the  official  Soviet  quotation — but  it  failed  to  restore 
harmony.  Controversy  on  this  point  recurred  year 
after  year.  During  the  1934  auctions  the  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities  demanded  that  the  exchange  rate  be  raised 
to  75  sen  per  ruble.  The  Japanese  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  the  old  rate  and,  after  a  severe  crisis,  this 
rate  remained  in  effect. 

The  principal  objection  related  to  the  annual 
auction  system  by  which  Japanese  and  Soviet  na¬ 
tionals  bid  for  leases  to  the  fishery  lots.  This  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  growing 
Soviet  industrial  activity  in  the  Far  East.  The  So¬ 
viet  fishing  industry,  which  held  fifth  place  in 
world  catch  in  1929,  had  advanced  to  second  place — 
after  Japan — in  1935.'*'*  A  considerable  part  of  this 
expansion  occurred  in  Pacific  waters.  TTie  number 
of  Soviet  fishing  grounds  off  Kamchatka  mounted 
from  40  in  1924  to  414  in  1935,  while  the  Russian 
share  of  the  joint  Soviet-Japanese  catch  increased 
from  12.7  per  cent  in  1928  to  44  per  cent  in  1934.“*’ 

41.  Ihid.,  December  i8,  1935,  pp.  208-29. 

42.  New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  October  11,  1936. 

43.  American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Memoran¬ 
dum  on  Soviet-Japanese  Fisheries,  April  6,  1932. 

44.  Since  then  it  has  dropped  to  third,  with  the  United  States 
in  second  place. 

45.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  p.  240;  June  17,  1936,  p.  136. 
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At  the  same  time  the  number  of  fishing  grounds 
worked  by  the  Japanese  increased  from  245  in 
1924  to  395  in  1935.  The  total  Japanese  catch  in 
Kamchatka  waters  also  increased,  until  by  1934  it 
was  virtually  double  that  of  pre-war  years."*^  More¬ 
over,  the  Kamchatka  fisheries  constituted  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  part  of  the  whole  Japanese  fishing  industry 
— only  9  per  cent  in  the  1931-33  period."*’ 

In  May  1935,  the  month  when  notice  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  1928  agreement  was  due,  the  Japanese 
authorities  did  not  immediately  request  complete 
revision  of  the  convention.  They  first  asked  that 
a  supplementary  agreement  be  drafted.  Following 
complicated  negotiations,  a  new  convention  was 
finally  concluded  in  November  1936,  after  the  1928 
convention  had  expired  in  May  1936.  The  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  agreement  have  never  been  re¬ 
vealed,  although  its  terms  are  thought  to  have  been 
favorable  to  Japanese  interests.  Like  the  previous 
convention,  it  was  to  run  for  eight  years,  and  may 
possibly  have  included  continuance  of  the  32.5  sen 
per  ruble  rate."*®  Owing  to  the  crisis  provoked  by 
conclusion  of  the  anti-Comintern  pact,  the  U.S.S.R. 
refused  to  ratify  the  fishery  convention.  On  De¬ 
cember  31,  1936,  or  within  less  than  six  weeks,  the 
temporarily  extended  fishery  agreement  was  due 
to  expire.  Japanese  efforts  to  obtain  Soviet  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  convention  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  in  a  protocol  signed  at  Moscow  on  December 
28,  1936  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  representatives 
again  extended  the  original  1928  convention — this 
time  for  one  year,  or  until  December  31,  1937.“*’ 
Since  then,  it  has  been  renewed  on  an  annual  basis, 
most  recently  on  March  19,  1942,  after  Japan  had 
already  been  engaged  for  three  months  in  war 
against  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

THE  ANTI-COMINTERN  PACT 

The  prolonged  controversy  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Japan  over  fisheries  was  constantly  overshad¬ 
owed  by  their  mutual  distrust,  greatly  increased,  in 
the  case  of  Russia,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  “anti- 
Comintern  pact”  in  Berlin  on  November  25,  1936.*° 
In  this  pact,  valid  for  five  years,  Germany  and 
Japan  agreed  to  exchange  information  on  activities 
of  the  Communist  International,  confer  “upon  the 
necessary  measures  of  defense,”  and  invite  other 
states  to  adopt  similar  “defensive  measures”  and 
adhere  to  the  pact.  A  protocol  stated  that  a  perma- 

46.  Ibid.,  June  17,  1936,  p.  136. 

47.  Ibid.,  May  22,  1935,  p.  80.  Their  export  importance  was 
somewhat  greater,  since  the  Japanese  catch  in  these  waters  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  export  items — salmon,  trout  and  crab. 

48.  Ibid.,  June  17,  1936,  p.  136. 

49.  For  text,  see  Contemporary  Japan,  March  1937,  p.  704. 

50.  For  text,  sec  ibid.,  December  1936,  pp.  514-15.  For  de- 
t.-iils  of  negotiations  preceding  conclusion  of  this  pact,  see  Bisson, 
“Soviet-Japanese  Relations,  1931-1938,”  cited. 
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nent  German-Japanese  Commission  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  agreement. 
On  the  same  day  a  statement  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Tokyo  declared  that  the  pact  was  directed 
solely  against  the  “Comintern  menace” — thus  stir¬ 
ring  memories  of  Japan’s  struggle  against  Bolshe¬ 
vism  during  its  intervention  in  Siberia  in  1918-20 — 
and  not  “against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
specific  country.” 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  announcement 
of  the  anti-Comintern  pact  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Moscow’s  refusal  to  ratify  the  Soviet- 
Japanese  fishery  convention,  which  was  finally  re¬ 
newed  for  only  one  year.  Relations  between  Japan, 
and  the  two  Axis  powers,  Germany  and  Italy,  grew 
steadily  closer  as  the  war  in  China  dragged  on.  On 
November  6,  1937,  during  the  Brussels  Conference, 
at  which  the  Italian  representative  had  openly 
championed  Japan’s  cause  in  Manchoukuo,  Italy 
formally  adhered  to  the  German-Japanese  anti- 
Comintern  pact;’*  and  on  November  29  Italy  recog¬ 
nized  Manchoukuo.  This  was  followed  by  Ger¬ 
man  recognition  of  Manchoukuo  on  February  20, 
1938,’^  after  German  efforts  to  mediate  between 
Japan  and  China  had  ended  in  failure.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  Japan 
had  become  an  active  participant  in  the  plans  of 
the  Berlin-Rome  axis. 

SOVIET-JAPANESE  NEUTRALITY  PACT  OF  I94I 

The  anti-Comintern  pact,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Hitler  from  concluding  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  29,  1939,  when  he 
wanted  to  free  his  hands  for  war  on  the  Western 
front  against  France  and  Britain.  The  German- 
Soviet  pact,  which  seemed  in  direct  contradiction 
with  Hitler’s  long-standing  hostility  toward  com¬ 
munism  in  general,  and  the  Soviet  government  in 
particular,  may  have  temporarily  jolted  Tokyo.  But 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  must  have  been  aware 
of  Hitler’s  ultimate  intentions — or  fears — concern¬ 
ing  Russia,  for  on  September  27,  1940  Japan  signed 
a  tripartite  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
obligated  Japan  to  come  to  Germany’s  aid  in  case 
of  a  Soviet-German  clash.”  Yet  on  the  eve  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  invasion  of  Russia,  Japan,  apparently  reluc¬ 
tant  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  Nazis  at  that 
particular  time,  when  it  was  girding  itself  for  a 
campaign  in  Southeast  Asia,  concluded  a  neutrality 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  April  13,  1941.”®  At 
that  moment  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  for  ten  years  had 

51.  For  text,  see  Contemporary  japan,  December  1937,  pp. 

578-79. 

52.  The  New  Yorf^  Times,  July  15,  1938. 

53.  For  text,  see  Quigley,  Far  Eastern  War,  igj7-ig4t,  cited, 
p.  294. 

53a.  For  text,  see  ihid.,  p.  296. 


sought  to  conclude  a  nonaggression  pact  with 
Japan,  was  anxious  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
the  eastern  front  where  Germany,  following  its 
lightning  conquest  of  the  Balkans,  was  massing 
troops  for  invasion  of  Russia;  while  Japan  was 
equally  anxious  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
Southeast  Asia. 

By  the  neutrality  pact,  valid  for  five  years,  Russia 
and  Japan  gave  a  mutual  pledge  to  respect  each 
other’s  “territorial  integrity  and  inviolability.”  The 
essential  point  of  the  pact  was  contained  in  Article 
II  which  stated:  “Should  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  become  the  object  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  one  or  several  third  Powers,  the  other  contract¬ 
ing  party  will  observe  neutrality  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  conflict.”  In  an  accompanying 
“frontier  declaration,”  a  Soviet  pledge  “to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  and  inviolability  of  Man¬ 
choukuo”  was  matched  by  a  similar  pledge  on  the 
part  of  Japan  with  regard  to  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  (Outer  Mongolia). 

Since  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1941,  Japanese  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  their  conviction  that  Japan’s  neutrality 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  remained  and  would 
remain  in  force.  Nor  has  the  Soviet  government 
given  any  indication  of  a  desire  to  repudiate  this 
pact.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  every  {xjssible 
effort  to  prevent  occasions  for  friction  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  even  to  the  extent  of  interning, 
on  April  24,  1942,  American  aviators  who  had 
made  a  forced  landing  in  Siberia  after  air  raids 
on  Tokyo.’"* 

Russia’s  warning  to  japan 

On  April  13,  1942,  however,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  neutrality  pact,  Pravda,  official  organ  of  the 
Russian  Communist  party,  issued  what  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  warning  to  Japan.’"*®  The  pact,  said  Pravda, 
“was  a  result  of  prolonged  evolution  of  Japanese- 
Soviet  relations,  a  result  of  realization  of  the  plain 
truth  that  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  belong  to  those 
countries  whose  interests  may  be  violated  with 
impunity.”  If,  it  added,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  had 
concluded  a  neutrality  pact  after  years  of  “serious 
trials”  in  their  relations  since  the  Bolshevik  revo¬ 
lution  of  1917,  “this  means  that,  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  long  period,  Japanese  ruling  circles  re¬ 
alized  that  peace  and  good  neighborly  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  are  more  advantageous  than  con¬ 
stant  clashes  caused  by  the  annexationist  appetites 
of  Fascist  adventurous  cliques  of  all  descriptions.” 

54.  On  June  26,  1942,  however,  the  Soviet  government  de¬ 
clared  that  a  Russian  ship  had  been  sunk  by  a  Japanese  sub¬ 
marine — and  not  by  an  American  submarine,  as  asserted  in 
Tokyo. 

54a.  Pravda  (Kuibyshev),  April  13,  1942.  For  translation,  see 
The  New  York  Times,  April  14,  1942. 
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Pravda  pointed  out  that,  since  conclusion  of  the 
neutrality  pact,  Germany  had  invaded  Russia;  that 
Japan,  along  with  Germany  and  Italy,  had  agreed 
on  November  25,  1941  to  prolong  the  anti-Comin¬ 
tern  pact  for  five  years;  that  on  December  7,  1941 
Japan  had  attacked  the  United  States  and  Britain; 
and  that  on  December  ii,  1941  Japan,  Germany 
and  Italy  had  mutually  undertaken  not  only  to 
wage  war  jointly  to  the  finish,  but  even  after  vic¬ 
torious  termination  of  the  war  to  cooperate  most 
closely  “in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  tripar¬ 
tite  Pact.”  The  Soviet-Japanese  pact,  said  Pravda, 
had  thus  been  subjected  to  a  “serious  trial.”  For  its 
further  existence,  Pravda  declared,  it  is  necessary 
“that  Japan  show  the  same  attitude  toward  treaties 
as  that  displayed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  ...  It  is 
necessary  that  the  Japanese  military  and  Fascist 
cliques  whose  heads  have  been  turned  by  military 
successes  realize  that  their  prattle  about  an  annexa¬ 
tionist  war  in  the  north  may  cause  damage,  in  the 
first  place  and  most  of  all,  to  Japan  herself.” 

This  unmistakable  Soviet  warning  to  Japan  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that,  as  long  as  Japan  strictly 
fulfills  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  neutrality  pact,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  no  intention  of  attacking  it.  But, 
should  Japan  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  Russia’s 
preoccupation  with  the  German  front  to  launch  an 
attack  on  Siberia,  then  Russia  would  fight  back  to 
the  best  of  its  ability.  Russia’s  capacity  to  wage  war 
against  Japan  has  been  greatly  enhanced  since  it 
last  crossed  swords  with  that  country  in  1904-05. 
The  Soviet  government  has  made  strenuous  efforts, 
during  the  past  decade,  to  develop  the  raw  material 
resources  of  the  Urals  and  Siberia;’^  and  to  improve 
transportation  facilities  in  that  region  by  double¬ 
tracking  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  undertaking 
the  construction  of  subsidiary  lines,  and  building 
truck  roads.  The  morale  of  the  civilian  population, 
moreover,  as  well  as  the  military  training  and 
morale  of  the  Russian  Army,  appear  to  be  much 
higher  today  than  they  were  in  1904-05.  The  very 
fact  that  Russia  is  now  industrially  and  militar¬ 
ily  more  powerful  than  Tsarist  Russia  40  years  ago 
is  an  inducement  for  Japan  to  strike  now,  since  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  Russian  power  would  enhance  what 
Japan  regards  as  a  threat  to  its  security.  It  is  also  a 
deterrent,  since  the  Japanese  realize  that  war  with 
Russia  might  prove  a  serious  drain  on  their  re¬ 
sources  of  men  and  war  material.''’  and  may  hope 
that  Germany  will  succeed  in  weakening  Russia 
without  the  need  of  Japanese  intervention. 

"5.  For  economic  resources  of  the  Urals  anti  Siberia,  see  p.  120. 
56.  For  discussion  of  pros  and  cons  rcjjarding  possibility  of 
lapanese  attack  on  Siberia,  see  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  “The 
Siberian  War  Cloud,”  Asia,  January  iq42.  p.  45;  Maurice  Hin¬ 
dus,  Russia  and  Japan  (New  York,  Doublcday,  Doran,  1942); 
Harriet  Moore,  “Armed  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East,"  Anicrasia, 
March  1942,  p.  15. 


SUPPLY  ROUTES  TO  SOVIET  FAR  EAST 

For  the  time  being,  and  until  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  take  the  offensive  against  Japan,  this 
country  benefits  more  by  a  Russian  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  Far  East  than  it  would  by  Russia’s 
involvement  in  the  struggle  for  the  Pacific,  which 
would  impose  new  responsibilities  on  the  United 
States  in  that  theatre  of  war.  Meanwhile,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  develop  as  rapidly 
as  possible  all  lines  of  communication  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Arctic  and  the  Soviet  Far  Hast  over  routes  that 
might  be  shorter  and  less  vulnerable  to  Axis  attacks 
than  the  present  routes  to  North  Russia  and  through 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
military  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Asia  should  that  prove  necessary  in  the  future. 

Three  main  routes  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Arctic  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  have  been 
under  discussion:  i.  A  warplane  ferry  service  from 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  via 
Alaska,  and  thence  to  China;  2.  A  northern  “Bur¬ 
ma  Road,”  which  would  link  the  railhead  above 
Edmonton,  Canada,  with  the  railhead  at  Irkutsk, 
in  Siberia,  by  motor  road.  Each  of  the  two  seg¬ 
ments  could  have  its  sea  terminal  on  the  loo-mile- 
wide  Bering  Strait,  where  they  could  in  turn  be 
linked  by  alternative  sea  and  air  ferry  services 
which  could  keeep  this  route  open  all  the  year 
round  (the  length  of  this  route  is  estimated  at  5,800 
miles,  of  which  2,150  lie  in  North  America  and 
:;,650  in  Siberia);  3.  The  Northern  Sea  Route, 
opened  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932,  and  linked 
with  the  three  principal  Siberian  waterways — the 
Ob,  the  Lena,  and  the  Yenisei — each  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  length.  The  Northern  Sea  Route 
is  the  shortest  sea  passage  from  European  Russia  to 
Far  Eastern  Siberia.  The  distance  from  Murmansk, 
in  North  Russia,  where  British  and  American  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  delivered  during  the  past  year, 
to  Vladivostok  via  the  Arctic  and  Bering  Strait  is 
5,671  miles  by  ship,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of 
not  being  exposed  to  submarine  or  plane  attack 
over  most  of  its  course.'^  The  Yenisei  River  crosses 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  at  Kransoyarsk,  and  it 
would  be  feasible  to  transfer  supplies  from  the 
Yenisei  to  that  railway  for  shipment  east  or  west, 
and  to  switch  at  Novosibirsk  to  the  Turk-Sib  Rail¬ 
way,  for  further  transshipment  to  China.'® 

S”.  Andrew  J.  Steiger,  “Arctic  Routes  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,”  Amerasia,  June  1942,  p.  166. 

s8.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  “.\rctic  Supply  Lines,”  Fortune,  July 
1942,  p.  65. 
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Resources  of  Urals,  Siberia  and  Soviet  Far  East* 

By  Oxa  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Vera  Micheles  Dean 


'  I  'HE  Soviet  government,  in  formulating  suc¬ 
cessive  Five-Year  Plans  for  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  as  one  of  its  primary 
objectives  the  creation  in  the  area  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  an  industrial 
region  that  would  be  as  self-sufficient  as  possible 
and,  if  necessary,  could  furnish  armaments  to  the 
independent  Red  Banner  armies  of  the  Far  East 
without  having  to  draw  on  the  industrial  resources 
of  Russia  west  of  the  Urals,  Since  1929  the  Soviet 
government  has  registered  impressive  industrial 
gains  in  this  region  which,  following  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Donetz  Basin,  has  become  the  principal 
arsenal  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  Ural-Siberia  region,  sheltered  from  attack 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Soviet  government,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  erected  a  powerful 
industrial  base  to  which,  since  1941,  it  has  trans¬ 
ferred  industries  from  areas  occupied  by  the  Nazis, 
Magnitogorsl{,  industrial  center  of  the  Urals  estab¬ 
lished  since  1929  in  an  area  rich  in  deposits  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore,  is  linked  by  rail  to  the  Kuznets\ 
Basin  (Kuzbas)  in  Western  Siberia,  containing 
some  of  the  largest  coal  deposits  in  the  world  (its 
reserves  are  estimated  at  4^  billion  tons  of  good 
quality  coal).  In  Magnitogorsk  are  located  huge 
steel  plants,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  other 
steel-producing  plants.  Tractors  were  being  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  rate  of  15,000  a  year  in  1939  at 
Chelyabinsk^;  motors  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year  in 
1939  at  Ufa;  motors  and  tanks  at  Perm;  chemicals 
at  Bereznik}  and  Solikamsk;  machine  tools,  trac¬ 
tors,  tanks,  airplanes,  etc,,  in  the  area  around 
Sverdlovsk-  The  Ural-Siberian  industrial  district  is 
equipped  with  a  great  electric  power-producing 
network,  whose  production  was  estimated  at  4  bil¬ 
lion  kilowatt  hours  in  1940,  According  to  available 
information,  the  principal  power  plants — at  Mag¬ 
nitogorsk,  Sverdlovsk,  Nizhni  Tagil,  Chelyabinsk, 
Berezniki,  Perm  and  Zlatoust — have  proved  ade¬ 
quate  not  only  for  the  needs  of  existing  industrial 
plants  in  the  Ural  region,  but  also  of  plants  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  area  from  occupied  sections  west  of 
the  Urals,  In  1934,  86  per  cent  of  all  Soviet  copper 

•For  recent  material  on  the  resources  of  the  Far  East,  see  the 
following;  Joseph  E.  Davies,  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  “Russia  Will  Hold  This  Summer,”  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  June  20,  1942,  p.  16;  Maurice  Edelman,  How 
Russia  Prepared:  U.S.S.R.  Beyond  the  Urals  (New  York,  Penguin 
Books,  1942);  Andrew  Grajdanzev,  “Asiatic  Russia’s  War  Poten¬ 
tial,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  November  17,  1941,  p,  255,  and  “The 
Soviet  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  War,”  Far  Eastern  Survey,  May 
4,  1942,  p.  105;  Vladimir  D,  Kazakevich,  “The  New  Centers  of 
Soviet  Industry,”  Soviet  Russia  Today,  November  1941,  p.  25; 
William  Mandel,  “The  Soviet  Far  East,”  The  American  Review 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  February-March  1942,  p,  3;  John  Scott, 
Behind  the  Urals  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1942);  E,  C.  Ropes, 
“The  Soviets’  Answer,”  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  January  31, 
1942,  p.  4;  and  “Soviet  Industries  in  the  Urals,”  ibid..  May  23, 
1942,  p,  6. 


came  from  Ural  smelters;  and  in  1935  the  Urals 
produced  30  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  ore  mined 
in  the  U,S,S,R,  Cotton  is  raised  in  Central  Asia, 
which  also  has  large  dep>osits  of  copper,  zinc,  slate, 
nickel,  lead  and  phosphates.  New  oil-producing 
regions  have  been  developed  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Urals,  notably  at  Ishimbaevo;  and  Ufa  has 
become  an  oil-refining  center. 

In  contrast  to  the  sheltered  Ural  region,  the  area 
east  of  Lake  Baikal  is  vulnerable  to  Japanese  attack. 
In  this  area  coal  is  mined  in  fields  near  Vladivostok, 
the  largest  in  the  Soviet  Far  East,  also  along  the 
Amur  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  the  island 
of  Sakhalin.  The  chief  oil-producing  district  in  the 
Soviet  Far  East  is  also  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  This 
oil  is  refined  at  plants  in  Khabarovsk,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  oil  refineries  at  Nikolaevsk  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  develop 
oil  resources  on  the  mainland  of  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
One  of  the  largest  cement  plants  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
located  near  Vladivostok,  and  other  cement  plants 
are  operating  at  Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur  and 
Khabarovsk’  By  1942  the  Soviet  government  had 
also  established  three  steel  mills  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  producing  everything  from  pig  iron  to  rolled- 
steel  products — at  Petrovsk-Zabaikahk  near  Chita, 
at  Komsomolsk~on-the-Amur  (a  new  shipbuilding 
and  metallurgical  center),  and  near  Irkutsk- 

The  region  between  the  Urals  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  could  probably  be  self-sufficient  in  cereals 
and  beans,  even  if  it  has  to  feed  several  millions 
evacuated  from  regions  occupied  by  the  Nazis,  but 
it  would  have  shortages  of  potatoes,  vegetables, 
sugar  beets,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  supplies 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  from  outside,  especial¬ 
ly  if  this  region  is  transformed  into  a  theatre  of  war. 

The  relative  underpopulation  of  the  Ural-Siberia- 
Soviet  Far  East  area  had,  until  recently,  been  an 
obstacle  to  its  large-scale  development.  The  transfer 
to  this  area  of  industrial  workers,  peasants  and 
others  from  regions  occupied  by  the  Nazis — esti¬ 
mated  at  between  10  to  20  million — is  expected 
to  give  new  impetus  to  its  development,  particular¬ 
ly  now  that  the  Soviet  government  has  decreed  that 
the  evacues  are  to  remain  permanently  settled  in 
their  new  homes. 

Since  the  German  invasion  the  Soviet  press  re¬ 
ports  (without  giving  details)  the  erection,  in  the 
Ural-Siberia  region,  of  “new  tank,  plane,  and  muni¬ 
tions  factories  and  even  new  steel  plants,”  also 
greatly  increased  output — beyond  pre-war  levels — 
of  various  strategic  materials.  It  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  the  Nazis  gain 
ground  on  the  Soviet-German  front,  the  Ural- 
Siberia  industrial  base  must  serve  not  merely  the 
needs  of  Soviet  armies  in  the  Far  East,  but  also 
those  of  the  armies  west  of  the  Urals. 


